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merit of members is to be gathered from what he did to
secure the rejection of the bill for lowering the interest
on the funds. He got time enough, says Hervey, " to go
about to talk to people, to solicit, to intimidate, to argue,
to persuade, and perhaps to bribe." This may be taken
as a fair example of his usual practice. Bribery was an
expedient in the last resort, and the appeal to cupidity
came after appeals to friendship, to fear, to reason, and
to all those mixed motives, creditable, permissible, and
equivocal, which guide votes in reformed and unreformed
parliaments alike.

The pecuniary affairs of public men are no concern
of the outside world, unless they are tainted with
improbity. So many charges were made against Walpole
under this head, that it is necessary to glance at them.
I shall begin with the least serious. Very early in his
career of minister Walpolo was taunted with abusing
his patronage by granting places and reversions of places
to his relatives. When his son Horace was little more
than a child, he was made Clerk of the Estreats and
Controller of the Pipe, with a salary of three hundred
pounds a year, At the age of eighteen or nineteen, he be-
came Inspector of Customs; on resigning that post a year
later, he was made Usher of the Exchequer, then worth
nine hundred pounds a year j and Horace Walpole was
able to boast that from the age of twenty he was no
charge to his family. The duty of the Usher was to
furnish paper, pens, ink, wax, sand, tape, penknives,
scissors, and parchment to the exchequer, and the profits
rose from nine hundred pounds a year to an average of
\dpuble that amount. The post of Collector of the
Customs, worth nearly two thousand pounds a year, was
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